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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



THE WEAPONS OF PEACE. 

ABEL TANNER 

The weapons that we wield to-day- 
Are mighty in the press and pen ; 

We do not seek our foes to 8lay, 
But only ask the rights of men. 

No burning town or widow's tears 

Spring from the triumph of our cause; 

But peace and love in coming years, 
Equal, just and righteous laws. 

With earnest faith I hope and wiit. 
The coming of that promised time; 

When truth and love shall conquer hate, 
And reign supreme thrjugh every clitn<>. 

The race shall hear that song again, 

Which rang through Bethlehem's starlit sky ; 

Sweet peace on earth, good-will to men, 
And glory to our God on high. 



THE NEW SYMPATHY OF THE NATIONS. 

Paper Read before the Congregational Club of New 
York and Vicinity, Monday, March 18, 1889. 
By Rowland B. Howard. 

My subject was kindly chosen for me, but is one in 
which I am deeply interested. I am only disappointed 
that some of the distinguished gentlemen invited to 
occupy a portion of the time were unable to be present. 
But I am especially glad to hear the views not only of our 
own countrymen, but those of a distinguished citizen 
of another country, Prof. Goldwin Smith, who will follow 
me, since by this interchange of thought we better under- 
stand and draw nearer to each other. 

"The Sympathy of the Nations" is an obvious fact 
and one of such recent and rapid development that I am 
not surprised that it is called "new." The year 1889 
marks a century since the "Rights of man" were obtained 
in that volcanic eruption whose crater was France. The 
individual man as distinguished from classes and nations 
has continued throughout the century, with, of course, 
many partial retrogressions, to advance in liberty and 
power. He has also risen in intelligence and moral 
character so that he is better qualified to-day than ever 
before to discharge the grave responsibilities which his 
newly acquired rights imply. The divine right of kings, 
the ownership of the soil, and even of souls, by the few, 
was roughly shaken off. Centuries of injustice avenged 
themselves. Principles were pushed by passions. Hatred 
was the inspiration, destruction the work and Waterloo 
the normal issue of an era whose spirit was belligerent 
and whose methods were cruel and bloody. But out of 
this furnace of flame emerged a civilization in many re- 
spects higher than any which preceded it. 

In that travail our country was born. That she was 
not as wild and savage as the times, was owing to the 
training in liberty and supremacy of conscience that 
characterized the immigrants from England ; and the 
providential gift of a man for a leader of singular purity 
and elevation of character — great indeed in war, but 
greater in peace — the centennial of whose inauguration as 
President we are to celebrate in this city April 30, 1889. 

It seems to me that while we celebrate not the military 



but the constitutional success of our revolution, and call 
attention afresh to the progress the century has made in 
substituting the reign of law for that of force, it is a 
good time to inquire into the relations of this moral person 
— "Our Nation" — to the other nations of Christendom and 
the world. 

national responsibility. 

Professor Bryce, in his remarkably clear and instructive 
book upon "The American Commonwealth," bears this 
suggestive and pregnant testimony : "America is believed 
to display and disclose the type of institutions towards 
which, as by a law of fate, the re^t of civilized mankind 
are forced to move, some with swifter and some with 
slower steps." Another has said, "1789 signifies the 
development of the rights of man; 1889 the development 
of the rights and responsibilities of nations." Now if 
Professor Bryce is not deceived as to the attitude of man- 
kind towards our country and her institutions, her moral 
responsibility can hardly be overestimated. 

Nations are persons in this that they each possess con- 
science and character. They utter opinions, exert in- 
fluence, are gifted with privileges and are justly held to 
responsibilities. They are weighed in God's balances and 
suffer from his judgments. 

To any right conception of a person the law of develop- 
ment applies. America has grown to its present stature. 
Self-conscious, self-centred and self-cultured, it was 
necessary she should be in earlier years. Her youth has 
been prolonged and bids fair to be perennial because of 
her growth. The necessary accretions, the assimilations, 
the experiments in law and life under liberty; the unpre- 
cedented immigrations of peoples repelled from their own 
countries and attracted hither by considerations relating 
to their own well-being, as well as the constantly expand- 
ing era of her territory, have contributed to keep her 
young and therefore immature. To any who have not 
watched and weighed events, the emergence of a great 
nation standing as by a single step among the leaders, 
and, in certain respects, the leader of nations, seems as 
sudden as it is phenomenal. In the counsels of the world 
America has a weight to-day marvellously greater than in 
1850. " " 

AGE AND ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

If then, as our subject suggests, there has been among 
other developments in the family of nations, a "new sym- 
pathy" one with the other, we certainly are interested in 
it. If we are approaching manly maturity, with some 
little leisure to look about us and some responsibility for 
the well-being of the world, we ought no longer to be fully 
occupied with self-development, self-interest and self- 
defence. We must not be content with an Ishmaelitish 
patriotism which looks askance at our neighbors and counts 
other peoples as of course our natural enemies, to be 
mastered by diplomacy, menaced by a show of force or 
conquered in war. 

Indeed, the personality of a nation implies certain inter- 
national and I may say family relations and duties, the 
character of which is measured by its strength and oppor- 
tunities. 

Do not think that I underestimate the necessity of the 
work so admirably outlined by Dr. Strong in that marvel- 
lous book entitled "Our Country." As a man is worth 
nothing to a community if himself worthless, so America, 
mercenary, unjust to her own citizens, corrupt in her 
suffrage and government, unintelligent, drunken and god- 
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less, can do little for the family of nations which God 
made of one blood. But sympathy, alas ! is not confined 
t) good things. Not onty misfortune, but even crime 
may draw men together. Similarity of institutions and 
dangers unite the royal families of Europe. Official tears 
are too much like those of the crocodile which is said to weep 
at will or without will. Therefore, when messages of con- 
dolence pass among the rulers they must be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

But when starving Lancashire scraped its empty platter 
and bade us go on in the very way which deprived it of 
food ; when the tears of Englishmen flowed like those of 
Americans over the martyrdom of Lincoln and the murder 
of Garfield ; when starving China is relieved by the bounty 
of Christendom ; — in leed, whenever the great heart of 
humanity melts in pity and its hand proffers relief, it 
demonstrates a sympathy, which, if not utterly new in its 
origin, is new in its wider development and national 
application. 

UNIFICATION OF THE NATIONS. 

The seed of international friendship has been very 
widely sowed by modern invention. The knowledge once 
confined to a few, which the printing press has seized, 
preserved, and scattered ; the comforts of life which 
commerce has been able by her servants, God's ministers, 
steam and electricity, to make universal ; the facilities 
of travel, and, chief of all, that great receiver and reservoir 
of all nationalities, our own free country, have left man- 
kind no longer strangers and foreigners. The last quarter 
of a century has witnessed the unification of countries for 
centuries divided into small States, hostile and mutually de- 
structive. Italy and Germany have; followed Great Britain 
in a peaceful union which the latter is laboring to perfect in 
all her vast dominions. The bitter strife of religious sects 
has subsided and such political conflicts as have led perpet- 
ually to wars, become with every year less bloody and 
more amenable to reason. 

I need not in this presence apologize for adding that 
the leaven of Christianity is, consciously or unconsciously, 
pervading the leading nations of the world. The special 
efforts put forth by missionaries of all Christian peoples 
have not been without effect, is raising the tone of inter- 
national feeling to more nearly the Christian plane. 
American, English and German missionaries in Africa, 
China, Japan, India, and the islands of the sea, have 
joined hands in the service of a common Lord and 
Master. May I not 'add, it seems hardly conceivable 
that any question of so called national honor or interest 
could induce them in the name of patriotism to imbrue 
their hands in each other's blood. 

THE "WAR SYSTEM. 

But in contrast with nearly all that has been said thus 
far as to the grounds and manifestation of international 
sympathy, one institution remains, which, while often de- 
nounced as "a relic of barbarism" (and declared by 
Napoleon I. to be "the business of barbarians"), the heir of 
brutal forces which have ever since Cain, expressed the 
hatreds of mankind— never was so mighty or so perfect as 
to-day. The nations of Christendom are its sponsors, 
its patrons, and its victims. It commands the genius of 
inventors, the blood of heroes, the purses of millionnaires, 
the songs of poets, the eloquence of orators, the labor of 
historians. It devours the frui's of industry, deprives 
millions of the right to labor, bestrides the world at times 
like a colossus, and then goes crashing and crushing like 



a veritable juggernaut among all things sweet, beautiful, 
grand or good. 

It was in the cemetery at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863, 
standing between graves, with eyes on the dead and 
dying and ears full of groans and curses, around me the 
spitting of minnie bullets and the scream of hurtling 
shells, witnessing there the hot crisis of the best of ali 
wars, that the inquiry was started in my own mind ; "Is 
there not a more excellent way for Christians to settle 
their differences? " Siuce then, the Bosphorus has been 
tinged with human blood. Since then the fairest borders 
and loveliest cities of France have been desolated. 
Since then, notwithstanding John Blight's protests, 
England has couquered Egypt and moistened the sands 
of the Soudan desert with Arab blood. 

In twenty-five years the cost of national armaments 
has increased by one-fourth. A single iron-clad of the first 
class costs as much as a university ; a single discharge of 
the greatest gun $1000. It is soberly proposed to expend 
$10,000,000 immediately for the defence of Boston and 
$5,000,000,000 for that of the entire country. 

If war is our method and resource especially as against 
England the sums are confessedly too small and mean to 
be seriously considered. United Italy starves her peasan- 
try and bankrupts her treasury. France tries to pay for 
her last war and shudderingly levies taxes for another, 
Great Britain covers the seas with iron-clads and threatens 
conscription to fill her armies. Her government has 
been advised that at least $500,000,000 is needed for her 
fleet. Germany drives away her best blood and sinew 
by taxation and conscription. Russia puts her serfs into 
the worse slavery of her camps and banishes her brightest 
subjects to Siberian mines and prisons. America looks 
on, and by certain of her so called "organs of public 
opinion" cries out for similar armaments, similar taxation 
and similar power to threaten war. Her proposed forts 
will need a standing army of 100,000. 

It is at this point, with the words of George Washing- 
ton ringing in our ears as we celebrate his inauguration — 
viz. : "Overgrown military establishments are in- 
auspicious to liberty and especially so to republican 
liberty," that I wish to point out a better way. I ask 
America to show the great nations among whom she is 
the acknowledged peer that her sympathies are still with 
the weak, the oppre?sed, the overburdened, even though 
they be crushed under the iron heel of militaryism. 

RESPONSE TO ENGLISH OVERTURES. 

Why not begin with our "kin over the sea" and respond 
to the proposal of two hundred and thirty-three members 
of the British Parliament made by the mouth of a leading 
statesman, of the liberal type, Sir Lyon Playfair, in the 
fall of 1887, and conclude a treaty with our mother coun- 
try that we will not appeal to the sword until we have 
appealed to reason, conscience and justice as represented 
in an arbitral court. 

A concurrent resolution to that effect only failed to 
unanimously pass the United States Senate by the ar- 
resting motion of Senator Reidelberger of Virginia. It 
waits the action of the next House of Representatives. 

Let us inquire against whom must we erect the land 
fortifications and build the ships of an enormous navy to 
the depletion of our treasury, and the impoverishment of 
our tax-payers ? Against Great Britain alone. No other 
power can hold the sea or really vex our shores. No 
other, except Mexico, touches our border. 

With a treaty that shall refer every dispute, unsettled 
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by negotiation, to an impartial court, by whose decision 
each country shall stand, as England stood when she paid 
the Alabama claims thus awarded, what is the need of 
arming against the mother country ? 

FRANCE AND THE NATIONS OF AMERICA. 

Leading statesmen of France ask for a similar treaty. 
Why not "negotiate one with every nation? Why fight 
any without an attempt at least to settle by arbitration ? 
A congress of American States — one great object of 
which is to prevent future wars on this continent — was 
asked by President Garfield's administration, approved by 
President Cleveland's, agreed to by the last Congress and 
is called to meet in Washington in November next. 

A Universal Peace Congress, such as was first held at 
the same place forty years ago, has been called by nome 
twenty-eight associations in Christendom specially devoted 
to the promotion of international comity, kindness and 
sympathy. It is to meet June 1— &, in Paris, in connection 
with the World's Exposition. 

THE ELOQUENT WORDS OF VICTOR HUGO IN 1849. 

"If, four centuries ago, at the period when war was 
made by one district against the other, between cities 
and between provinces, some one had dared to predict to 
Lorraine, to Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittany, to 
Auvergne, to Provence, to Dauphiny, to Burgundy, 

'A day shall come when you will no longer make, 

wars — w hen it will no longer be said that the Nor- 
mans are attacking the Picards, or the people of 
Lorraine are repulsing the Burgundians. . . In that day 
you will have one common thought, common interest, a 
common destiny ; you will embrace each other, and recog- 
nize each other as children of the same blood and of the 
same race ; that day you will no longer be hostile tribes 
—you will be a people ; you will no longer be Burgundy, 
Normandy, Brittany, or Provence— you will be France ! 
You will no longer make appeals to war — you will do so 
to civilization.' 

"If, at the period I speak of, some one had uttered 
these words, all men of a serious and positive character, 
all prudent and cautious men, all the great politicians of 
the period, would have cried out, What a dreamer ! What 
a fantastic dream ! How little this pretended prophet is 
acquainted with the human heart! What ridiculous 
folly ! What an absurd chimera ! Yet, gentlemen, time 
has gone on and on, and we find that this dream, this 
folly, this absurdity, has been realized ! 

" And I insist upon this, that the man who would have 
dared to utter so sublime a prophecy, would have been pro- 
nounced a madman for having dared to pry into the designs 
of Deity. Well, then, you at this moment say— and I say it 
with you, we who are assembled here, say to France, 
to England, to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to 
Russia— we say to them, 'A day will come when from 
your hands also the arms you have grasped will fall. A 
day will come when war will appear as absurd and be as 
impossible between Paris and London, between St. 
Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it 
would be now between Rouen and Amiens, between 
Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come when you, 
France— you, Russia— you, Italy— you, England— you, 
Germany — all of you, nations of the continent, will, 
without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and con- 
stitute a European fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been blended into 



France. A day will come when the only battlefield will 
be the market open to commerce, and the mind opening 
to new ideas. A day will come when bullets and bomb- 
shells will be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage 
of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great 
Sovereign Senate, which will be to Europe what the 
Parliament is to England, what the Diet is t» Germany, 
what the Legislative Assembly is to France.' " 

THE DAYDAWN. 

In view of the almost universal faith ot mankind in 
wars and armaments, and the somewhat apathetic attitude 
of the Christian church as to its wickedness, does any 
one cry , Oui bono ? 

In view of the small prospects of immediate disarma- 
ment and the disposition of the French nation towards 
Germany, does anyone cry, "Visionary!" "Utopian!" 
"Impracticable!" "Wait for the millennium !" "Let us do 
all other things but not expend useless strength against so 
impregnable a fortress as the war system of mankind." 

Ah, my friend, do you read aright the promises of God 
made by the coal-touched lips of Isaiah (n. 4), "Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more," or the words of Christ {Matt. v. 
44), " Love your enemies" '? Do you perceive the 
spiritual significance of our times? A better day is at 
hand. It may be dark before the dawn. The war-demon 
has outwitted himself ! Has 1889 nothing better to pro- 
pose to mankind in the settlement of international disputes 
than to set up our sons to be riddled by insensate machines 
of the latest invention? 

General Sheridan said in view of these, "In one 
hundred years arbitration will rule the world." And 
yet you propose to wait for it ! "Lord, hasten it in thy 
time." "Hearken and do and defer not !" "Lord Jesus, 
come quickly." Such prayers do not mean delay. The 
time is ripe for action. 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

Sympathy in high and holy aims; sympathy indeed in 
national sorrows and calamities ; but sympathy in the aims 
of justice, the pursuits of peace, the principles of the 
Gospel ; the substitution of law for force ; the establish- 
ment of courts among states and nations similar to those 
appealed to by individuals ; such it seems to me is the in- 
ternational duty and the high privilege allotted to the 
leadership of the United States. This suggestion is not 
"new," but it never has had and it may not now have 
the sanction of merely selfish diplomacy or of those 
who deliberately prepare and plan for war. It has the 
sanction of Him who, seeing the future, as if it were 
the present declared, "The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ." 



— Colonel Moore, M. C, of New Hampshire, at a 
meeting in Music Hall, Boston, Sunday, April 14, for 
advocating the prohibitory Constitutional Amendment, 
after Senator Hoar's grand speech, characterized him 
(Hoar) as "the John Bright of America." The sentence 
was received with applause, unmistakably enthusiastic. 
Some wish Mr. Hoar to resign as Senator and run for 
Governor. It is popular feeling that unless the Republi- 
cans nominate an "Amendment man," he is sure to be 
defeated at the polls. 



